banquets, into the brilliantly lighted streets.    St. Augustine's picture  of life  in  Africa is in full agreement.    St.  Chrysostom's picture of life at Christian Constantinople is somewhat more  repulsive.     And so the world talks freely of the unutterable vice of Rome, and finds no' mystery in its fall.    The world is wrong.    That the corruption of Rome, for several centuries dissolving the physical and moral vigour of the race, aided the process of destruction, is  beyond question ; but one might as well say that Christian Spain has fallen for its sins as make that affirmation of the Roman empire.    Modern historians find only too sufficient reasons for the fall of Rome without weighing transcendental theories about the  consequence of its vices—the incessant war, foreign and domestic, of the third and fourth centuries; the division of the empire ; the extinction of the agricultural population from which the army had been  recruited;    the  expensive   employment   of mercenaries; the instruction of the barbarian in